best German book; it has taken root in the German heart like no other book.
V. Music and Musicians.
Beethoven was the last echo of a transformation in style ; not, like Mozart, the final expression of centuries of European taste. Beethoven's music is overspread by the light which bathed Europe when it dreamt with Bousseau, danced around the tree of liberty, and at last knelt before Napoleon.
Mendelssohn was the beautiful interlude of German music, quickly admired, and then quickly forgotten.
Schumann was the last who founded a school. Though incessantly glowing with happiness or throbbing with impersonal suffering, he was a purely German event, and not, as Beethoven and Mozart had been, a European phenomenon.
VI. Wagner.
Wagner's Overture to the Meistersinger is a piece of magnificent, overloaded, heavy, latter-day art, which still presupposes the existence of two centuries of music. What seasons and climes are mingled there! Wagner's music seems antiquated, but it is also sour and too immature; it is feminine and pompously traditional, malicious and spiritual, but it is often harsh and coarse; it is full of fire and spirit, but it is also languishing, with dun-coloured skin. It is broad-flowing, but with moments of hesitation.
There is no beauty in it, no spirit of the south, nothing of the mid-day sun, nothing of grace, dance, or even logic ; but there is a certain clumsiness in it, a fantastic luxury, a litter of lace and pedantic primness, something German, symbolic of the character of Germans. They are of the past and the future, but not of to-day.